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ABSTSACT 

, This report is an evaluation of a Hew York City 
school district educational program funded under Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act o£ 1965, The^'purpos.e o'^f the 
Transitional Classes Program was to provide educational experience 
for etaationally handicapped students returning from residential 
centers. The program • s basic goals wers to assist stadents in 
developing school approp'riate behaviors a nd to. provide intensivf*^ 
academic remediation in reading and mathematics. Of the 2^*^ students 
who participated in the program, the 118 students whD received pre 
and ppsttests constituted the Sample* Operating in eight sites 
locrated in four New ^York' City boroughs, the program was staffed by 
qualified teachers, paraprofessionais, two' counselors, a teacher 
trainer, an attendance teacher and* two supervisors- The olsjectives 
were achieved through the use of a behavioral nranagement model which, 
^is explained in detail in this report. To meagre ^vcadenuic gains, the 
heading and arithmetic sections of the Ride Range Achievement Test 

were administere d a"s pre and posttests. Statistically significant 

gains in reaaing an^l-.. mathematics were made. It was concluded that the 
Transitional Classes Program was successful in increasing the reading 
and' mathematics achievement levels of its participants beyond 
expectation, that the intensive indiviSual and group remediation* 
provided by the, teachers was an important contribution to the success 
of the program, and^ that the behavioral management model and the team 
approach proved to be a usefjil model for facilitating student growth, 
(Author/BS) - ^ • 
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CHAPTER I : THE PR06RAH 

The Transitional classes Program provides a transitional oducation^*! exii**.*n-. i. 
for emotionally handicapped students returning from residential center^.. It 
also accepts district students who* for psychological reasons* have hi^< n^iblc 

adjus't satisfactorily In schooi;S The .program' s basic goals are: a) to 
assist students in developing schooX-appropriate behaviors and b) to provide 
intensive academic remediation. With such preparation, it is expected that the 
students will be abl<r to return with si.ccess to other long term school place- 
jnent^. The Title I Component of the prograini*^f fo'rds^-^remedial service in 
reading and mathematicsi and supplements the prpgrain otWe^ise conduct^^tS t tax 
levy teaching perlfeonnel. The program operates^ in eight sitesi Tho li(/g*:mai; 
Diagnostic Center and P.S- 236 in-Brooklyn* PtS. '?1 Queens, P*S- 146 ,in'l P.Sl 
130 in Manhattan, and P-S- 99* P-S- 14 and i,s. 155 in the Bronx. At seven of 
the sites there are two classes taught by two tax levy teachers and assist^jd by: ' 
two t"ax levy paraprof essionals. At tKe eighth site there is one clasf: with a 
tax levy teacher ard a tax levy paraprofessional. The Title I teachers, at all 
eight siteSf have separate rooms in which the/ work with individual students or 
with small groups, m addition to the personnel already cited, th ■ program 
staff consists of two Title I counijelors* one Title I Teacher Tr^fiiier* one tax 



levy supported attendance teacher and two supervisors. The two supervisors are 
provided by the Special Education Sorvice for the Emotionally lIauL:i.iwu^ p . -nnd 
are totally tax levy supported. Bedsides administering the Transition*! last.*.-s 
theyt are* responsible for the full rtinge of Alternative Programs ua t^tf ..notion- 
ally Kandicapp^ed. Th^ attendance teacher who serves all eight sites, handles 
student busing and deals wich attendance problems including follo\h visits to 
students* homes. Additionally^ each site has the services of a dim :il team 
from the treatment cr^nf^^^r^ nf . Eaat^Mew-JCark--CQmmurbi^-'Menta4^--HE^-t'h . i;r ■ " ^ 

- 1 - 



St. Barruba;; HomL-, j.uobi lioi.i>rtal* Bronx Children's P&ychiatric Ce^nter, yueen^ 

rhildrei/s f'sychi<it c It. ^.L-iitcr, UrookJyn Developmental Services and the Manhattan 

:^tatt* Children's i^OispiLal. bcuh clinical team spends a half day weekly at the 

L>ites, meeting wilh the tt;aching staffs to help plan for the studerts and pro- 

vide consultation service toi the tuachers. Theae clinical services stem from 

« 

the interagency structure of Lho program and are provided at no-'cost to the 
program . 

ChiJLdhrejjjt^ho^ at least one ^ay visiting in the piogram. rhtv 

are seen by the psychiatrist and tkeir parents are interviewed by e social 
worker. The placement decision is made, then, by ithe interdisciplinary team of 
clinicians "and school staff- 'All students selected for the program had been 
previously certified as requiring Special Education* At Hegeman, all the resi- 
dents attend tne Transitional Program. The Title I teacher conducts an educa*- 
tiotial evaluation of each student when he or she enters the program. Thore is 
no prescribed diagnostic bhttery; each Title X teacher uses the di-agnostic , , 
tests he or she deems most appropriate* The diagnostic tests in u^e incluilc 
the Wepman, The Vallett Diagnostic Inventory, The Gates-MacGinitie ^Readint^ Tc^t, 
The Frostig, The Motor Free Visual Peiception Xest and the Wintexhaven inyent.iy 

METHODS FOR ACHIEVJHG OBJECTIVES 

The objective of developing appropriate student behaviors is achieved through 
the use of a behavioral management model. Students earn credits for specifi^jd 
concrete, social, and activity reinforcers. The credits are applicable towards 
a variety of rewards. The specific behaviors vary somewhat' from site to site 
but they qenf^rAlly f^lV ipLn j-ho f^n^ i-^^nr j hof ja^Ont^ ^ Bnginnirig lessons 



properly (e.g. having materials on hand, starting on time), b) Effective 

6 • 
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>:t;THODS FOR ACIUKVK^G OBJECTIVhS ^Continued) 



participation (c,q. i^aising you'r'band^ respecting those speaking, waiting for 
h^jlp) , and c) FMUijhing the lesson (e. g . .compieting assignm^.tSf staying in 

if 

seats, putting materials away). Although academic achievement is the desired 
^outcomcf the emphasis of the behavii^ral management , approach is on behaving like 
a student . 

V ' . - 

The second objective of. st^ren^thening the students* ba^ic skills in Reading and 
Math is integrated the' tirst objective through the use of student con" 

tracts. Each day 6n iadiiadW3Ll4se,d^ ji^^agxam is outlined in a contract for each 
Student. The? contract includes the specific areas of Reading and^'Math that 
require rem<jdiation. Students earn creaits for completing each part of the 
daily contract. 

THE TITLE I TEACHEJ^S. /- ^ 

■ • 

* 

The Title I teachers play a critical role in achieving the second objective. 
After" tlie initial diagnostic screeningr they formulate prescriptive progrcin^ 
for each student. On a daily basis, tiie Title I teachers provide individual 
and group remediation. They spend between two and two and a half hours a d^iy 
working with Title I eligible student-g-e n -a n individuQl - b asdrS-: — Dui ijiy Lhi:> " 



time they provide remedial instruction to five or six students for about 3*^ 
minutes each. The children who are worked with individually are the ones v/lio 
are most deficient in basic skills. The students are seen two or thtue t inu \ a 
week ' a few^ when necessary are seen daily. Title I teachers work with t>o- 
tween nine and twelve students each week. 



They also hold a 30 to minnt-r^yiiax^^J^grtn— ffTr-M;^f^h tJ-j^ftft OA^ ly. Thn. i i son 

focuses on language ^development f dynamics of readingr and communication skills. 
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RlijLATI OH 01^ TITU: I TbACHERS -TO PROGRAM - . ^ -i^ 

t\t ejch site- the prot^ram operate^s on a team basis.* The Title 'I teacher hi^<>-* 
vide^ the rest of the staff with diagnostic information and systematic fi^-e^i- ^ 
back about tho progress of the students they see. This is important in pre- / 

^ / 

/ 

paring tht- daily contracti; as well as for the longer term planiy^nq. They a^so - 

* / ' 1 

work clo^tly with the counselors in identifying problems, developinq eiitK;ationtil 

approach^t* for each child and formulating post Transitional Class pl^ns. 

It is the counselors who ^re responsible for working with the students when 

educationally related problems arise, gaining the cooperation of the parents, 

effecting interagency cooperation and processing post Transition Class place- 

ments . Consequently, the Titlo I .teachers and the counselors must work closely 

^ 

together . 

To implement the te^ approach, the Tltie X teachers confer daily. with tne other 
staff members. They also par^cipate in the weekly sessions held with the 
clinicaf teams from the treatment centers^ 



LENGTH OF STAY JN THE PROGRAM 

The ^>roqrain was originally inten<ied as a relatively short transitional g&riod. 



Students typically spend ,frQm six months to a year in the program. There are 
pupils who sporid^more or less time in the p^rogram. In the latter 'O^^o^P 
those students who leave the program, usually with little notice, because ot 
court order, an agency action, or because the family moves. During the pabt 
thiS has includerf^a sizable number of students . " The former group <>f student,, 
are those for whom no impropriate placemenj: can_be founds. _ for- themy-- the 
Transitional Class is considered to be the only constructive or feasible o}>l urn. 

8 
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. E^fALUATIQM OBJECTIVE I ' " ^ ^ , * 

To determine whether^ as a Iresult . of ^ participation in the Traiu.ition^l C) 
Program* the reading grade of the students will show a statistically liitjn.i L- 

cant difference between the real post test score and the '^Inticipa^ «'^J jpost t. 

if 

score. . . * 

EVALUATlCiM OBJECTIVE I I " 

To determine whether^^as a result of paxticipatioA. in the Transitiutujl tuJ i ^ - ^^ 
Program* the mathemati'cs grade of the studencs will show a statistioa I ly ..li- 
ficant\dif ference between the real post test scpre and the anticipated j 
test score, ^ * , , 

SUBJECTS ^ • _ 

The subjects were to consist of all the participants in the program-. Ui< 

* • 

244 students who participated in the program, 118 received pre and post tc-i^li^ 
^ * t ' ^ 

and constitute the sampler* Table 1 presents the reasons^ for the discrepan'.y" 

* 

between the total,, number of participants aiid the final sample. 



SUMMARY OF "PARTICIPANTS TESTED 
AND NO*i TESTED (N=244) 



* 

Program Participants 


/ 

Grades 


4-S-6 


Grades 


7-8-9 


^ro 


tal 




N 


% 


N 




N 




Received pre and post tests 


45 


4S,4 


73 ' 


48.3 


118 


48.4 


Abruptly withdrawn from program 


2J 


24-7 


57 


37.8 


80 


32.8 


Placed in Fill 1974 


16 


17. 2 


A 


2,6 


20 


H.2 


Entered aftar May 1,, 1975 


7 


7.5 


13 


8.6 


" 20 


8,2 


Ab'sent during_tes.t.Tng_ 


.-2 




- -4 - — 




'6 


2>. 


TOTALS 


93 


99.9 


ISI . 


99.9 


244 


100, I 









. ^ ' • • • - * 

--^^ • 1 

^'^t the £vtudc^nt:3 who did not recoive pre and post tests the largest proportion 
wore thosG who were abruptly withdrawn from the prog^a,m by an jgeni:y or by 
l^arGnts who were moving. Most of the students, 56, attended the H'lgeman 
Diagnostic peiiter which is a short term residence whore girls aire evaluated for 
appropriate placement".^ Girls often attend tho Transitional Class li the zite 
for a matter of weeks and placement. of ten eomes suddenly. A simil jj situation 
ox^sLeO in a class in an elementary school whose participants larcj-: ly Jiv>,d in 
a nearby residtsptial center. Eight per cent of theVparticipants cr^tvroa the 



program late in the school year and, therefore^ .were not^ tested, Auoihcr jroup 
of just under ton per cent, holdOvors from last year, were placed in the Fall. 
Six students had* prolonge*d absences during the time of the pbst -.L*. . 

METHOD AHD PROCEDUJRES " " C '^ 
^ ^ ^ 

The- Reading and rfrit-hmetic S9Ction5 of The Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) - 
were administered ho each subject twice by the Tit4e I' teachers. The prt? tests 
yere administered in September and October 1974. Studen-^s who enitn^l the p^ro^ 
gram subsequently received the pre test soon after their entry. Thv ^ -^t tests 
wer«* admj.nistere<j during the last two weeks of May 1975. Students; wh^* loft the 
program before May were given post tests, if possible, during thexr ^last weeK^ 
in the program^. Students who were 12 years old. or younger than i.i, at time 
of testing were given level 1 of the WRAT. Those older than 32 wore- given 
"l^vel 2.' The test results were maintained by the Ti,tle I teacher who forwarded 
them in June to the supervisors, who in turn forwar.ded the total t^-fit results 
to the evaiuator, ' " ' . 

ANALYSIS OF DATA * , " 

The pre and post test results were Analysed by the "Real (treatment) Post test 

1 - 6 - 
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AWLYSIS OP DATA (Continued) ^ . 

vs- i^nticipatod* (without treatment) Post test*' design. This desnjn I x^.*-^ into 
account tho varying lenqths of time student:; were exposed to t.ie p'^ogratn*by 
comparinq each :;tDdent*s Cotal ^chiovetnent: gain for the specific 1* ngrh time 
he or sh<? :^pent in thfe program to^that student's expected* gain- The expected 
c^ain is a multiple of the yearly average gain made by the student since first ^ 
grade times the number ctf'months he or she-spent in tlje progr^- Vho subjectsi^ 
were grouped inj:o two grade ranges based on tlT^ grades corresponding -to-their 
aqe^:; grades four-f ive-silc aVid' seven-eight'-nine- 
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CHAI>TKK III: FINDINGS ^ — 

n£ADING ACtilEVEMLNl' 

* ■ » 

The evolyatiorv objective related to reading was: to dctcrmiilG whether^ as "a 

result of participation in the Transitional Cj-asses Program, the readiTng grade 

of the*students will show a statistically significant difference ^between thfe 

% X * V 

real post test score and the Anticipated post test: score. Table 2 s>jinmdri:ies 
the results of the Historical Regression Analysis (Real ftreatinentl Post test 
vs. Anticipated ^without treatment^ Post test design) t\\at was used to analyse 

* r , - ' ^ 

the data- ^ - * 



TABLE 2 - ^\ ^ 

Historical Regression Analysis of WRAT. Reading Results 
^ (N=118) ' " 

* Pre test Anticipatod Post test 

E^articipants N Mean Heah^ Mean Total 

■ ^ 

Grades 4-5-6 45 3-38 . 3.72 4.18 5.00** 

Grades 7-8-9. 73 4.75 \ 5.00 5.55 5.00** 



*'* Significant beyond the /Ol level ^ 
The evaluation objective was reached for both groups tf>f participants* Ibe mean 



post»test scores of'4.1G and 5.55 for the elementary and secondary groups con- 

secutively are significantly greater, than the means of the predicted scores. 

' ■ , ^ if 

The students who would normally. be in gj^ades 4, 5, or 6 had a mean gain c£ 
eight months compared to ,an anticipated mean gain of monthSi Thus^ their 
gain was -more than double of what Wuld be expected. For the grades 7, 8, 9* 
groups the difference between whcU: would be predicted and what occurred was 
more than five iiK>nths; the actual gain of eight months was more than triple the 
predicted gain of three months. 



READIHG ACHIEVEMENT {Continued) 

Students enter<sd the program all through the year which meant a shortei" mean 
treatment time and a lower anticipated mean than would-be founa with similar 
students all spending a full year in a program. *■ 

MATHEMATICS ACHIEVEMENT - — 

The evaluation objective related to mathematics was; to determine whether, as 
a result of participation in the Transitional Classes Prcgram, the mathematics 
grade of the students will show a statistically significant diffei^cnce btHwr^en 
the real post-test score and the anticipated post-test score- Tafcde ^ sum- 
marizes the results^ of the Historical Regression Analysis used to *inaly&t^ the 
mathematics test results. 

T A "B > L E 3 . 



Historical Regression Analysis of WRAT Arithmetic Results 
' (N=93) 

^ Pre Test Anticipated Post Test 

Participant;^ Wean Mea:i Mean Total 

Grades 4-5-6 45 3.37 3.69 ^ 4.09 * 2. 

Grades 7-8-9 73. 4,01 4.23 4.99 



* Significant beyond the -05 level 
V Significant beyo*id the .01 level 

The evaluation objective for mathematics was achieved in both groups. TK^-^ 

post test scores of 4.09 and 4,99 for both groups consecutively wafi si^nj r * - 

cahtly greater than the predicted post test means. Like the Reading rt^suiti^, 

the difference between the predicted and the real mean gai is was sizablo. For 

the Grades 4, 5,* and 6 groups the mean real gain of seven jnonths, was more than 

twice the aaticipat^dt while in the grades 7, 8, and 9 group the real gain- of 

one full year was four times what was predicTed," ^ " ^ 
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OTHLi^ PIKDIHGS AND DISCJREPANCIES FROM PROPOSAL " ^ 

This section is based on sito visits and interviews of students and staff. 
Eich site was visited twice; the first round of visits took pl<jce be^woen 
October 21, 1974 and'january 24, 1975, and the second round between M^iy r ^^^''^ 
^nd June 16, 1075. 

I 

A- Facilities and Materials ' 

1 ^ . 

During the evaluator's first round of visits in the Fail^ some shcrtagi.-: of 
inaterials were evident- The. ^materials ^were on order but*had not ytit bt^cn d* * 
livered by the publishers. .By tbe second jround of visits, materials were in 
ample^ supply at all sites. The problem of late deliveries arose from th^ ; »" i 
that orders could not be placed until the pifogram was refunded. ^ 

The materials themselves were quite appropriate. It is difficult co s<^cure 

iriteresting materials for adolescents with 4th or §th grade reading levels but 

♦ 

the Title I teachers managed well. Many of the teachers developed their o\i!n 
■ materials. - ■ - " ^ 

Audio visual equipment was available to all classes; however at o«e site the 
electrical wiring was in^equate and equipment like sound projectors coul i n^^t 
be used there. 

facilities were generally good, ^oms were good sized, well ventilated, and 
well lit. On every ^ite but one, the Title I teacher had the exclusive use of 
a separate room* In the one exception^ the room was shared with an assistant 
principal. One otherfacility problem was noted; in one school, the classes 
wore housed in temporary buildings in the school yard. The rooms themselves 
were quite adequate but the children had to go to the main buildincj to ojse 
toilets. This, however, was less of a hardship than an inconvenience*. 

;14 
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B. i^tudent Reactions 

An attempt was made to gain a general impression of the students' feelings 
about the program through interviews (see Appendix: Student Interview Schedule 
and Ftesponses) . One student in each class was interviewed during each visit 
when possible. The students were selected for interviews by the positions of 
their seats. In the first class, the student seated closest to the door was 
selected; in the second class, the student seated second closest to the door, 
and so on up to eight. In classes with fewer than eight students, the count 
continued circularly, returning to the first counted child and so on until the 

It 

designatt^d number was reached, A total of 2^ students were interviewed* In 
three instances student interviews could not be held. 

Only four students indicated that they had preferred other classes or schools. 
In response to the question of what they liked best about the class/ a major- 
ity, 15, made responses that related to the staff's behavior towards them 
'but there was ^no consistent emphases. Responses included the, staff's helpful- 
ness, concern and the school worR they provided. In response to the question 
of what they disliked about the program, the lack of more varied activities 
was the only factor cited by a majority. Some regretted not having more oppor- 
tunity for activities like Art, Music, Shop, Homemaking and Physical Education, 
All of these were found but not all in any one site and they were only some- 
times systematically programmed. The staffs provided as much of these acti- 
vities as possible, given the constraints of the school day, the program. 

requirements, an^ the time made available by the building principals\ Gen- 

& J. 
erally, the principals were very cooperative in providing whatever resources 

posfiible. 



C . staff Punctioninq 

The Title I teachers were outstandingly competent. Thoy were not t>iUy well 
trained but they were thoroughly profei;sional in their attitudi^s and jui L^m- 
unco. They had^ apparently, beon very carefully selected by the Supervisors. . 

In geneial> the teams they were members of functioned extremely we)l. Occa- 
sional problems arose but r-ela'tively few* considering how closely ihe teams 
worked together and tliat there was no on-site supervisor. Because effective 
dLoam work is So vital to the program* even routine or understandabi^ friction 
need to be deolt with and worked through. 

The program is understaf fe<:^ by coin^elcrs. Although they were highly compe- . 

tent and conscientious, they simply did not haye the time to attenO to all tho 
" functions outlined in the proposal/ The tasks of intake, screenint], and place- 
^^ment alone require a great deal of time. Consequently, they spent less time 

with parents, students, and teachers .than they wanted to or was desirable. 

D. The Clinical Teams 

The clinjcal'' teams that met with the staffs each week at the schools w<sre very 
helpful m developing placement plans and providing the teachers with greater 
understanding of the students and their families. Their observations of stu- 
dents in tha classes was a particularly valuable aspect of their aotivitit ^^. 
The toams were most effective in the schools where they observed children 
routinely. ' 

i; . The '^so of Behavioral Management 

The teachers generally approved of the behavioral ma.iagemerrt'model even though 
they sometimes had difficulty with its subtleties. Some teachers felt it has 
been tha most effective method for developing studonts* behaviors in the history 

' 16 ' 
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Vhc Use of Behavioral Mana<jcment (Continued) ' » 
of tJie program. Most appreciated was the structure it'provided and thai n 
made expectations and requirements mutually clear to students ^nd teachei 
The use of student contracts reinforced the structure as well as proviilir^q a 
vehicle for individualized instruction, 

AVAILABILITY OF PROGRAM TO TARGET ■POPULATION 

The Title T teachers serviced all Title I eligible students^ in the program, 
'* ■ ■ ■ " . ' 

They spent proportionately more time with thos^ Title I students who were the 
most deficient intheir basic skills. ' ' ' ' 

- CROSS REFERENCE TO OTHBR PROGRAMS 

The Transitional Classes Program' is* directly related to the Alternative Pi^^- 
grams for, the Emotionally .Hand i capped of the Division of Special Education 
Pupil Personnel Services. The special education teachers, paraprofessionalf 
and supervisors are all on tax-levy supported lines stemming from the Alti^iiM- 
tive Programs. The staff attends ,,5olnt team meetings and various workshops 
together; is jointly involved' in intake and with the clinical consultants. The 
community School districts which house various units of the program are in- 
volved on a regular basis through district-assigned liaison personnel* The 
administrators of the schools in which the programs' are located arti closely 
identified with the classes* At Hcgeman Residential Center there is complex 
involvement with th^ New. York City Bureau of Institutions and Facilities, New 
York City Office of Special Services to Children and East New york Community 
Mental Health Clinic. The Board of Education Bureau for Socially Maladjusted 
and Emotionally Disturbed* Bureau for Child Guidance, Evaluation and Placement 
Units, Bureau for Physically Handicapped are all related in planning for refer-, 
rals. The New York State Department of Mental Hygiene and New york City Depart- 
ment of Mental Health and Mental Retardation Services provide clinical resources. 




Ki^COMMKrJDATIQNfS FROM LAST STUUY = 
The rGCommondations of last year's study werei ^ 
A, . KaQh center or pair of centers should h^ive the services ot ^ Master 

, Teacher available to it. 
b. One, or perhaps two,* experts in behavioral management, should be ovoi * i.^l 
to the classroom teachers on an as-needed basis, 

C, One or two mor** attendance teachers would benefit the program, 

D, If tlie prt gram continues to g^ow an intermediate administrative level wi 

be necessary, * ^ - 

' \ ' 

Kegardinq the first three recommendations f the supervisors agreed with th^ na 
but budgetary constraints fcept\them from being implemented. As for the Jast 
recommendation, the supervis ^s had reassigned existing staff to provide for 
more of an intermediate administrative level. Further, although the Alterna- 
tive Programs, as a whole, had gro^, the Transitional Class component ha*, 
remained at about the same size, ' , * 
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CHAPTER IVt SiJmARV OF MAJOR FXMDINGS, COMCU?SIOMS, AN D_FtgCO^M j|n/>TT"^::fi 

SPMNARY OP FINDINGS 

a. The mcdn post test scores of tho sttldents in the Triinsiti^>nal :^ 
program, In Reading and Mathematics was signif icantlv greater ihAn i It- 
predicted moarr post test scores. Just over 48 percent of the 3tuJt*iifi 

4 

took both the pre and post tests; their average gaiiis were more than c*. t 
^ .^nd up to . four times' their anticipated gains, 

b. Generally, facilities^ weJCg adequate and materials were satisfactory. 

c/ ' There were no major departures from the prbl^osal. 

f ^^^^^ 

d. A limited sample ol students viewed the program favorably. 

t 

e. The staff and the Title' I teachers, particularly, were well tiaint;*!, 
professional in their approach and, generally, functioned wel."? as u ,inis. 

f. ' The Title I services were made available, to all eligible children in the 

program. ^ 

g. ^ The behavioral management model and indivu^^alised student contract pro- 

vided a structure which enabled the staff to assist students in developing 
appropriate school behaviors, ' ' 

h. Theclinical teams were a helpful adjunct to the program. 

i. Counselors were effective in their duties but they did not have onougn 
time to carry out ail their responsibilities. 

j." The r.econunendations of the' past study that were >not implemented involvi^u* 
additional personnel. These were requested but not funded. 

« 
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CONCLUSION!; 

1. Tlio Transitional Classes Program was extremely successful in ; ncrt.vi,si jii. 

the P^^adinq and {Mathematics achievement levels of i ts^ participaut s b . n.t 
expectation. This conclusion is circumscribed by the fact that i^t* .1, 
post test comparisons were available for only 48.4 percent of the l'^*rt > 
.ipants . . ^ 



Z* The intensive individual and group remediation. provided by the Tith. I 
teachers was an important contribution to the success of the i>roqr.:k[«. 

The behavioral njanagement model and the team approach proved o hi ^ 
useful model for facilitating student growth.^ 

KI-:COMMBMDATJOMS , • 

1. ^An additional counselor is needed so that the counselors can ■ .irry out all 
their responsibilities as described the proposal. 

^27---^^n_add£tional Teacher Trainer should be acquired. Problems can ^rir/^ that 
require ^pecialTzed-^^istance. The teacher trainer should b^^ ci>ni[)ctont 
in the area of interpor^SLOnar^rTl^U^on^s^ professional j>r4ictif<\. . 

3. An all. day" workshop should be held on the topic of profes^^ional iiju.^r- 
personal functioning. The workshop should be heTd early enough in the 
yedr to have impact on t\\e program. 

4. The behavioral managetnent specialist recommended in the last ,*>tudy 
^tiH tieeded. If a full time person cannot be hired then a contiulLdnt 

should be retained on a per diem basis> 

/ ^ . 

5. '_ I recPminend strongly that the proc^ram be continued. The improv*xl aihic 
' ment levels of the participants were dramatic. In 4^^^^^^" the portici- 

pants acquired appropriate school behaviors* It is a well adminsiU K .i 
program which is implemented by a generally coinpetent staff. 
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CiiAFTER V: EXEMPLARY PRO GRAM AB STRACT ^ ^ 

— — — — ^ ^""^ 

CQiQpQnent codes^ ^ Aj :tivity Codes Objective Cedes 

60814 ' 720 801 

60315 720 801 

60914 . 720 801 

60915 ■ 720; 801 ' • 

•The results of this evaluation indicate that the participants (48*4 percent fo 
wliom pre and post test data was. available) showed gains in Readincj and Mathe- 
matics achievelnent in excess of one month's gains for each month<.of treatment* 
In component 60814, (Reading, grades 4, 5, and 6) the real mean gain was 8*0 
months while the predicted gain was 2.4 months- For component 60815 (Reading* 
grades 7, 8, and 9) the mean gain 

was 8 * U months and the predicted 2 * 5 * For 
•conponent 609 (Mathematics, grade 4, '5, and, 6) the mean gain was 7.2 and the 
predicted 3^2. ?or component 60915 ^Mathematics* grades 7, 8, and 9) the mean 
gain was months aW^S the predicted 2.2. All differencies were statistically 
significant. 

The aspects of the program which appear to account for the unexpected results 
are: * 

1- The use of a behavioral management model to develop student behaviors- 

2*. The use of a diagnostic prescriptive approach to insure individualized 
instruction implemented by daily student contracts. 

3- The high quality of a carefully selected staff which worked in integrated 
interdisciplinary teams which focused on the psycho-socicil as well as the 
academic growth of the participants* - 

4- Superior leadership which permitted the staff to function profjessionally 
and which carefully fostered professional development. 
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Project Title Division of Special ?Jducati on. £ hup ll itoraonn^ l 
So rvXco o UmbroIIa -"Tra ncXtioual Claofloo I'rogyam , 

1 

School Dtntrlcc NAtne. .Division of -Spncif ^;^ Rtlucatign.,6-Pupi l ..l'ftr"nnnr^ 

^ " . ■ ' Snrvicoo 
School DiAtrlcC Actdiri*fl« ^. 110 f^ivinn.Ptoh Stroot . . ' 



ni'ooklvn. W.y. ^1201. 



Nnmn uitd Tltln oi' Pcmon Camt»lt^tlng this lorm: 

Nrtittc Norma S. Crinpon , 1_ 

Tttlo Acting Supci-viaot* - : 



t'.'tfcliiMU' Nhmht^r ^Zl?-, ™O.V:&-.'l.'J 2,0.;„ 3 f) 

(Ar<*n i'otii>) 



Ditvc thl* lurm vnu coiiij>lcc«(l 
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TRANSITION CLASSES PROGRAM 



FUNCTION NUMBER: 09-59602 



r^'j^g^cn Degiz:^ v^-=:tp ror^uls) fcr rleadi:*^ and X^iner^^L^cs. 



26- Scand:irdiie^ t^sc Results 



In the ta^le below, enter the requesce^i ^sse^sncn: inforr^cion about the tesr^ ^sed to evalu2ce the 
ef Jectiveress cf^ciajcr prcjecc cor*pone::c/aciivi;ies in achievir.g cesired cbj^r;-ves.4^Zhis fcrz: re* 
^qeires :2etns cbrained ^r03 scores "in Che fcra of grade ec;:ix*5ienc enits as pr^c=5s«d by €*scep 
for3^1a.{s€e ^istrlcc Evaluatoc's HaiidbcgV: of $ele::ed Evalescior. Procedo'reg , 197- » p, 29^31) Be- 
fore coispl€cin£ This lable* cead,^ all focinocss. Artsch atddicional sheets if necessary* 



Cocipcnsni : Activity ^Used ! Fora * level ;Tcral Groc^ .Tesie d ?tez 
Code ' Cod= I 1/ ' ?re Foszi Pre ?csc' n If ' ID 2' * i' iOa:e. 



J Predict £i Acttia^ 



esi * Pes tees z '?gsrres: raitie _ S:ib- V 
M^an' Mean - Dite'Xsan cf i ^rouD *" 
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1 1 93 . i ■ in I 1-5 ! * j3..33l 3.?2 . ;* ji^.lr- S:OC- /_.0i 


6 jo! e': * 3^ 7 ;2 * o i:W ! ■! 
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2 Ul ' 1 15 ! 73 , j * 


*i ;75 
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1 ! S3 1 lU ! H5 i ! 
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3.59 ! * 'm.02 2.12 ' /_.05- 
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2'!l5: i 15 ! 73 1 * ' 
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Mr ,L 
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C. ! 1 V i ■ 






1 : mm • r ' if 


i ■! 1 




1 • \. < ■ 



1/ 

2/ 

A/ 

5/ 



Identify ;>*e :±sr -s^:d ar;d year or pablicatic:: {KAToS, CAT-70, etc), 
Iccal n-:c=sr zz oarzl^iz^T.zs :r.e activity. 



^fl;:-= :;7 epiii f ic .gca^Ie level (e.g*, jrade 3, grace 5). Vh<r-. svrtrd gra-cS ar^ 



:a- 



- zy.t lajt dlglrs cf :he zc~^zz^r.z cede. 

r if z^TZizizzr-zz included in the' pra ar.i icsiies: calculations* ' 
e f_l;^*int src-ps sepzrit^v:--, Tt^leitef ''c^dt as TO, UsI 



. iEp~>^, 



?l2ct tr.^ ind! 

evil za:t: 

*,Ttie pre tests wcic admi:lAf.t* i* J 



Ceptember a.-u October 1974. Students who entered the proqcam subsequently 
received the pre test soon aftor thexr entry- 'ine post tests were administered dujring- the las^t two v.f-c^s of 
*^ O I">75. Studttnts who 1* *' 'iic [jtogram bef-r< -a*, wer* ■^iven post tests, if possible, during thcii -^-.t week 
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3?t Tv^ri^^'iin Abstracc"; lUcifi:;o ^^rovitio .in abstrnct of your projoett inelinfinj; 
iijipects of the project which account for highly positive refluXta* Provide 
a summary of the fimlings in reXai;iou to the objecttvea^ as well, aft a dcacrip- 
cion of the , pedagogical metliodology employed» 



33, Pnte activities bcgag* 9 / ^ / 7'* Date activities will tcrminabe ^ ^ /.^Tx /Jj 

Mo, Day Yt* ^ ' - Md» ifny Vr» 



34* Project timo apari ^ School ** ^ - ^ * ^^f"^** 

(ch<!Ck one)t ' li^Ll T'^*^*^ ' Summer ^ 3l«»i 12 Hon* /*! | I y^^nr 



35» Project, is-; * Xj^|- New 



2|^[ Resubmitted 



I Ocntiiuinl inn 



A» If projocc is t«8Ui>mittcd» pleoae iridicaup number of yeatfi opcratadt 

LI 2 years !^| 4 yenrs - 

*IZZI ^ yc**'^** I J 5 or rnotc ycnrn \ 



■■25, ■ • • • ' 
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Fi'X-^'or nr/:c AHt :;L ev:-lvatig:: - d;ta lcjS fcm 

(atlAch zo^l'.Z'.^ itc;n tfSO) , Function y 09^59602 



In this, table *enter all oa.ta loss InEonr^ition, Between l^IR, iten #30 and this fom, all partlclpanti 
In each actlvity\r*u3t be accounted for* The coopor.ent and activity codes used in conipletion of Item ^30 
should be used here so that the tjro t'ables natch'. See definitions belw table for further instructions* 



* 

Cocponent 
' Code 


Acttvlty 
Cpde 


• (1) 

Group 
1.5. 


<2) 
Test . 
Used 

ft 


(3) 
Total- 
N 


Muinber 
. Tested/ 
Analysed 


(5) * 1 
Participants 
Kot Tested/ 
Analyzed 
'NIX 


. . -(6) 
Reasons why students were not tested, or tf 
tested, were not- analyzed 

Number/ | 
Treason 


* 


0 


8 


1 


4 




?■ 1 


0 


14* 


1965 


.93 


45 - 


48 


51,6 


Jibruptly withdravm without notice 


■ 23 

4^ 


Entered program after May 1, 1975 
prolonged absence in ^!ay 1975 . 


7 
2 


6 


0 


8 


1 


5 


* 

1 


2 


0 
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VIKVT 
1965, 


151 


* * 

* 

73 


♦ 


51,7 

* 


Jibruptly withdrawn without notice 
I*eft program during early Fall 


57 
4 


Entered^ program after May 1/ 1975 
Prolonged absence in' May 1975 


13 
4 


6 


0 


9 


1 * 


A 


.1 


2 


0 


■. 14 


* 

X965 


93 , 


■ 45- • 


48 . 


51.6. 


Abruptly vithdravm, without notice 
Lef program during early Fall 


23 
16 


Entered program after Hay 1, 1975 
prolonged absence in May X975 


7 

2 , ! 


« 

6 


.0 


9 


1/ 




* 

7 


2 


• 

t 

0 
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19 6S 


151 


* 

. 73 


p - •* 
78 


51.7 


AJjruptiy \/itnara--jn witnout notice 
. Iieft program during early Fall 


4 1 


Entered program after Hay 1/ 1975 
Prolonged absence in May X975 


13 
4 


* 


* 
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* 




* 
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(1) Identify the^ participants specif ic^grade level (e,g,, grade 3, grade"^ 9)* Where several graded Are cooblned, 

^ Center the last *tt:^o dibits of tire ccrrOor^cnt code* ' \ 

(2^ Identify the test ui^d and yesr of publication (MAT-TC, SDAT-7A, etc*)< ' ^ . ^ 

(1) Sur.ber pf partlclpantsHSn the- activity, . . / * , ^ 

(4) Nuir.bei: of participants li^cluded In the pre, and posttest calculations found on lteTT^^30* 
/(5) Ncinber and percent of partlclpLants not tested and/or not analyzed .on lten^S30, ^ 

^6) Specify aM reasons why students vere not tested and/or analyzed. *'For each reason, specif led^ provide a separste 
TtuTiVoc count. If any further docur..er.t^t4on is available, pl<;ase attach to this fonn* If further space i% 
tieecied t6 specify and explain data l,oss, attach additional, pages to this forn*, ^ * 



APPEHPIX: STUDENT IMTERVIEW SCHEDULE AHP RfiSPQMSES 

The student interviews were non-structured but they always included Uu fol- 
lowing questions: 

How do you like this class compared to the other classes you have.bO(^>i in 

: I 

2. What do you like about this class? 

i 

3* ■ What don't you like about this class? ' 



Responses were categorized. CatenorieiJ which represent majority of stu^lent 
responses with examples of the responses follow: 



Question 
1 

2 ' 
2 



Question 2 



Category 
Like class better 
Responsesj favorable to staff 



Too limitjed a range of activities 



N 

2> 

1> 



Sample Responses toj^estions 2 and 3 

The teachers make it fun. 

I like my tocher. 

The' teachers don't yell at you. 
- . They give (the teacher) you work to do here. 



Question 3 



fhe other classes go to gym. 
It's not like a school* (Q-,) Nothing to do. 
Don't know* (Q.) I wish I could draw more. 
Too much work. (Q.) I like basketball. 



